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REaPICULTURAL. 

Twn 

AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered before an sIgricultural Meeting at Plessis, 
Jefferson county, NV. ¥., on the 26th September, 
1838. By Jostan Tl. Marswann 

(Concluded.) 

The view we have now rapidly taken of the 
Dignity of the Agricultural Occupation is but a 
response to the sentiment of other days. It was, 
as hasabeen said, the pursuit 


Not only at the establishment of the Mosaic Econ- | 


instituted by God. | 


omy, but under all changes in the Jewish history, | 


it had marked atiention paid it. In all ages the 
greatest men have been its lovers, iis followers, its 
patrons. David the 


called from the field to the throne. Saul, Gideon 


minist:el-warrior Kine, was 


and Moses, were agriculturists at some period of 


their lives. Royalty has often laid aside its robes 
to honor this calling. The ancient Kings of Persia 
took off their royal garments once a month to eat 
with the husbandman, to testify of the honor in 
which they held his craft. And we read of Uzziah, 
a renowned King of old, who in the simple language 
of the Bible “loved husbandry,” and who had much 
cattle, both in the low country and in the plains ; 
husbandmen also and vine-dressers in the moun- 
tains. How delightful to see that youthful mon- 
arch stepping from his throne in Jerusalem and 
going to the sequestered vineyard of Carmel, there 
to hold converse with God through the mute though 
eloquent ministry of Nature. Ah! had he loved 
Carmel more, 
war less, the leper’s plague 
risen up in his forehead, and he thrust out to dwell 
in the house of the leprous. 
tors, legislators, have all borne testimony to the 
paramount nobleness of your occupation. The 
great epic poet of antiquity, Virgil, in his most 
interesting poem, has treated solely of agriculture. 
Indeed, it was his pastoral compositions that first 
attracted toward him the admiration of his country - 
men. The Classic scholar 2s he turns over the 
works of this distinguished man, dwells longest on 
the beauties of the Georgics ; beauties which owe 
their charm not less to the agricultural topics on 
which they discourse than to the genius of the 
great Latin poet. But time fails me, and I pass 
away without enumerating the names of the learned, 


spot might not have 


Poets, painters, ora- 


and the pomp and circumstance of 


your business, if well conducted, a 


sure progression is made toward competence.— | 
When | 


lay before them | 


Teach this to your sons and your daughters. 


they are eager for another pursuit, | 


ithe lignest claims that agriculiure ha ell tl 

of the peace of nind and of body, ard of the high 
jrespectability which is the portion the enterpri 
ising, industrious farmer. Bid them beware of the 
| false glare of speculation, ‘TYeach your d ughters 
[that to be the wife of an independent yeoman is 
the noblest ition for tl mn 1 hi i 
may be pardoned for a inoment’s digression, while 
| T add a word to the female part of thi udienc 
In the bheaatiful fabrics we have s: tod the 
work of your hands—and in the rich butt a 
leche which have aderned our Cr ittee-room, 
may be perceived how greatly you contribute to 








the great, and the good, who have joined in the | 


praise and practice of husbandry. 


But I fear jest | weary your patience. In closing, 


I will merely suggest a few duties which devolve | 


upon you. 

Be content with your occupation. Fix it deeply 
in your mind that the dignity of your calling is 
second to none. Whenever you see men of other 
walks of life seemingly enjoying more of wealth, 
of ease, of honor, settle it in your imind that they 
have no true enjoyments that are not within your 
reach. Remember that their pursuits are precari- 


ous while yours is measurably certain in its results. 
Today they may be rich, tomorrow poor; while in 


the comfort and wealth of society, and to the pre 
of the 


clad and well co 


” 


perity other sex. In the eroup of well 


nduct 


ugucting childr nh Walo mingle in) 
this festivity, we see your importance in the social 
‘ 


circle. To you it is given to minister in the sweet 


charities of home. The character of our nation, 
as it shall appear in the succeeding generation, is 
in the hands of mothers, Hlow intensely interest- 
ing is this fact! But I cannot linger on the} 
thought. 

Seck to elevate the calling of which you are members 
By this I mean that it were well to demand for it 
its relative rank among the various pursuits of man. 
The tendency of mankind is to elevate that which 
is showy and noisy, above that which is quiet and 
unostentatious. In old countries the profession of 
Arms, has been b: 
The Military Order has led the way. In 


by common corsent. the leading 
one, 
this country the Legal profession seems to take 
the precedence in public estimntion. Wliy itis so 
I cannot divine. But, m all that 
essential dignity, your profession is in advance of 
any other. 
doctrine ; not with vaunting pride, but ina well 


By adding to your intel- 


makes up intriusic 
Take your stand, therefore, on this 


considered confidence. 
ligence, your moral worth, your numbers, you may 
be acknowledged by common consent to be what ! 
have assumed. 

Seek the intellectual improvement of your elass.— 


onsidered 


This is, [ am aware, involved in the last 
point, but it is worthy of distinct notice. 1 would 


1] 


here urge that your schools be w: tained, well 


taught and well supplied with books. If it be 
possible, procure a District Library. This will 


cost but a trifle, when divided among you, and will 

‘sah Eniiinlsin. hikdmmue ¢ : aay —_ 
shed inenleulable blessings among your community. 
_1 


Take such periodicals as will inforin you of the 


agricultural and general intellivence of the pass. 
While itis true that “ bo 


among us, as a 


ing tiine. ii-farming” 
has been partially unsuccessful 
means of profit, it has arisen from the fact that 
theory has not been properly atiended by indus- 
But it is equally true that our 


trious practice, 
agricultural prints contain a mine of interesting | 
matter. I know an individual who by a single | 
hint, casually noticed in a borrowed periodical, | 
very greatly increased his crop of corn, sufficiently ! 


rradnal though 


to pay the subscription for many years for that pa- 
per. A thousand facts might be named to prove 
that papers of this description have, both in the 
Old World and the New, 


the agricultural interests 


tended greatly to advance 


One thing in this de- 


nt is a desideratum, and he who shal! furnish 

it mill have the thanks of thousands: it is a 
monthly periodical ; pted to the wants of the 
tler. The ¢ , the Genesee Farmer, 

nd ¢t like, are bett idapted to older farming 
vious then to suchas this. We need one of an 
ntircly different charseter, and if such an one 
wer ed from the press at Watertown, IT doubt 
it 1 have wide circulation and would 
commun portant wood throughout this and 
di ! Ww < { Before [ pass from this 
topic, J cannot fail to notice the new Literary In- 


mention its 
Let us hail 


stitution at Watertown. I need not 
| 


name, for its pralst on all our lips. 
its esta dlishiment as a happy era in the means of 
education within reach of our sons and daughters. 
May the blessing of Heaven rest upon it. 

Be Freemen. I have 
your linportance as a conservative element of our 
Hence your 
countsy has up 
views of your political duties. How indispensable 
it is that you think, talk, and act like freemen. Be 
free from the 
free as to vote as your own judgment shall decide. 


endeavored to set forth 


nation. arises the urgent claims 


yn you that you 


acquire correct 


trammels of party; at least so far 


The most miserable of all tools is the tool of a 
party politician. May the God of the nations save 
us from that fatal day in which the Great Farming 


Interest shal] not think and act for themselves. 
Let not the wire-workers behind the scenes move 
Deem it your birthright, 


which you will not sur- 


you as the y may p.case, 
your inalienable privilege, 
render—to scan the conduct and character of the 
man who asks your suffrage. Arise to your duty 
and your privilege in this matter, as you value your 
country’s weal, 

If J might not be deemed presumptuous, I would 
‘st for reflection whether you should not often- 
er than you co, return to the National and the 
State jiegishtures persons from among your own 
ranks. You have amongst you men competent to 
mingle in any publi And 


remember that according to an old and 


sugee 


councils under the sun. 
when we 
e0es so goes the 


true proverb, “as agriculture 


} 


.’ and rewember that five-sixths of the popu- 


calling, this proposition is 
strengthened, Indeed, is it too much to say, that 
ali jaws which have not a primary reference to 
r radically defective? Try 
it. Send up to the halls of legislation your choice 
been content to send 


lation ire of this 


men. Poo long have you 
those whose habits of life, whose interests, whose 
views, and business, are not sufficiently agricul- 
tural. 
Cultivate the kindly and social affections. Ina 
like this, the duty is imperative that 
Many, very many among us 
are poor, struggling hard to make a beginning ae 
These need counsel, encouragement, 


new country 


we help one another. 


it is called, 


oe te te 


et 
a arn oe 


an 


_* 
wa ay 0 


acer anatase a 


te ng ee ee 


tna cannes 
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and aid. A little seed wheat, a little flour, or 
meal, the use of a team for a day or two, or a 
little advice to a poor neighbor, may often turn the 
scale in his I have known great suffering 
exist in this community, for the want of a very 
little aid, so little that almost any of us might haye 
given it. But I need not 
[am witness to your kindly sympathy. 
“logging bees,” your “hoeing and raising bees,” 
you have given proof that you are ready to help 
each other. ° 

Finally, look well to the morals of your class. 
This, after all, is the leaven which shall work out your 
With 
a high tone of moral sentiment, such as ts in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the American Yeomanry, 
all will be safe. ‘Let Temperance hold her court 
among you, andthe Sabbath be a day ot rest to 
to beast. ‘The iuterests at stake are im- 
You labor for pesterity. You hold the 
earth in trust for the suce@eding generation. It is 
soon to pass from your hands to theirs, Let it go 
to them with good roads, with well tilled fields, 
with good fences, with the best of stock, with fruit 
and flower, with schoo] houses dotting the land- 
scape like. gems in every directi¢n, and with the 
spire pointing heavenward from every valley. Thus 
will you have well performed your part. 
will accord to you their gratitude. On all around 
will be found your monument. On hill and dale 
will be found evidence that you well fulfilled the 
duties of your day. ‘Thus shall you fail asleep in 
peace and be gathered to your fathers. 


favor. 


enlarge on this point 


' 
in your 


own and the nation’s prosperity or adversity. 


man and 
mense. 


* 
We consider ourselves very highly indebted to 
our respected correspondent, Gen. Dearborn, for 
the annexed letter from the venerable Van Mons ; 


and the eloquent remarks with which he has _pre-- 


faced this letter. The history of Van Mons is re- 


Posterrty | 


——p— 


able experiments he has lately made, on the propa- 
gation of pears, and preventing the disease to 
which the peach is liable in that country, as well 
as valuable information on other rural subjects, it 
has been considered that its publication would be 
interesting to all those who are engaged in 
cultivation of and a translation 
therefore been made, which is annexed. 
Repeated notice has been taken in the Horticul- 
tural Register and New Farmer, 
the last ten years, of the meritorious and success- 
ful labors of that illustrions man, to multiply the 
varieties of the pear, apple and peach, by replant- 
Ing the se: 


fruit trees, has 


Rngland within 


‘ds of successive generations of trees ; 


and our nurseries are now In a condition to furnish 


the | 


more than eighty new kinds of the former delicious ) 
}phy has concentrated al] the information which 


fruits, all of which are of his creation 

Although his plantations have been thrice wan- 
tonly destroyed, by the officers of the government, 
and the grounds appropriated to other purpuses, 
still we find that enterprising, mtelligent, and in- 
domitable philosopher just establishing two others, 
at the advanced age of nearly eighty, with an en- 
thusiasm and cheerfulness which would do credit 
to any one, who had just commenced the career of 
life. 
plants for other generations, with the fond hope 
that they will re: 


/ 


ip the advantages of his toils, and 
be grateful for the service he has so generously 
| attempted to render them, when it was impossibl: 
| that he could expect to enjoy the fruit of the seed 
| which his trembling hands consigned to the earth. 


economy, as well as for the establishment of ex- 
tensive nurseries, which are among the first in the 
United States, for the excellence of the species of 
the fruit, useful and ornamental trees and shrubs, 
which they contain. 

The Botanical, Agricultural and Manufacturing 
Monography of the Genus Morus,—Mulberry, by 
“I. Moretti, alluded to by Doctor Van Mons, must 
be a most instructive and valuable work, on a sub 


ject which now engrosses so much attention in th 


The culture of silk was the earliest in- 
troduced and has ever been the most successful! 
prosecuted in Italy, since the naturalization of that 
invaluable Asiatic insect, which now furnishes suc \ 
a large portion of the raiment of nations ; and }t 
is to be presumed that the author of the Monogra- 


country. 


could be obtained, on the nwnerous branches of an 
industry, which is so well understood by his coun- 
trymen. It is therefore hoped, that the annunciation 


of such a treatise, will be sufficient to induce some 
/one of our intelligent and patriotic citizens who 


Like the affectionate father of Ulysses, he | 


| There is a moral grandeur in such beneficent | 
|too confidingly seen through the medium of the 


| efforts to advance the arts of civilization and ad- 
minister to the wants, the comforts and the plea- 
,sures of the whole human race, which is truly 
| sublime, and merits the admiration and most pro- 
found respect, of every enlightened mind.* 

| Even the tremendous and withering shock which 
| the Patriarch of Horticulture has received, in the 


markable as illustrating the extracrdinary power of }wudden death of a beloved son, who was the pride 


a true philosophical self-government. When the 
dog of Sir Isaac Newton by accident destroyed 


some of his most valuable manuscripts or caleu- 


lations, on which he had spent immense toil and | 


pains, with perfect composure he merely said to 

him, that he did not know what injury he had done 
, . , 

to the world. The destruction ef Van Mon’s nur- 


sery on which he had expended the anxious labor | 


of so many years, by a set of Vandals, must have 


been a much more severe trial of his firmness and | 


temper, as it was done by persons who at least 


ranked among rational beings, and probably would | 


have been offended not to have been considered the 


friends of science; and the loss and calamity in| 


this case was in his life time utterly irreparable. 
This is indeed an affecting 
sublime. It is not stoicism 
for the manner in which he 
the far heavier affliction, the death of his eminent 
and beloved son, shows the intensity of feeling of 
which he was susceptible, and that his soul could 
be moved to its very depths. H. C. 


afterwards speaks of 


In Account of the Experiments of Doctor Jean 
Baptiste Van Mons, on the Production and Cul- 
ture of ew Varieties of Fruits. 


Mr Brecx,— 

A letter having been recently received from the 
venerable Doctor Van Mons, of Louvain, in Bel- 
gium, which contains an account of some remark- 


example of the moral | 
but tree philosophy ; | 


+} 


Sf th 
| 1 age in which he lived, has not chilled his 
ardor, or checked | 


? a 
MUSSELS, 


f he 


| those valuable experiments, in which he had per- 


are familiar with the language, to procure and 
translate it, for the benefit of those who are inter- 
ested in this new and important branch of in- 
dustry. 

In Italy the lamp of intelligence never went out, 
but continued, though dimly, to burn, during that 
long night of barbarism, which succeeded the fall 
of the Roman Empire; and in her bright skies, 
was the first dawn of that glad light of civilization 


| whose expanded radiance illumines the whole earth. 


It is not to be disguised that we have too long and 


eyes and listened to the voice of but a single na- 
tion, and that so implicitly and dependently, that our 


|.own faculties of exact observation have been almost 


e ornament of Belgium and an honor 


is Jabor ia the prosecution of | 


;severed for nearly seventy years; and when a} 


teniporary abitement of a lingering and painful dis- 


ease allowed this good old man once more to go 


out into the open air, and look forth on che beauties 
|of the vegetable realm, the first object of his at- 
tention was the new plantation of trees, which he 
has undertaken to establish, 


generous endeayors to become the benefactor of 
his fellow men. When hastening to follow his 


suspended. Relying, apparently, on this compla- 
cent submission and ready credence to whatever 
was presented or proclaimed, the progress which 
had been made by France, Germany, Italy and 
other continental kingdoms in letters, science and 
the arts, have been either studiousiy excluded from 
our examination, or placed in such false, or imper- 
fect points of view, as to claim but little attention. 
The difference of language rendered the intellectual 
labors of the illustrious men of other European 
nations a sealed book, which but few could open. 
At last, however, a more enlightened and indepen- 


dent spirit has been developed, and by the merito- 


Thus the afflicted father seeks consolation in his | 


departed son, he is anxious to leave memorials of | 


the sepulchre] rites of oriental piety and respest, 


his ardent disposition to be useful ; and anticipates | 


rious labors of the emulous and gifted sons of the 
republic, the learning, genius, and taste of every 
age and people are being made known. 

While we may with advantage read nearly all 
that is published in Great Britain, however partial 
the bearing towards that country, let it be borne in 
mind, that other nations are zealously pursuing the 


‘same enlightened route for the advancement of 


by planting, himself, the trees which shall over- | 


| shadow his tomb and perpetuate his name. 
| We are deeply indebted to Robert Manning of 


Salem, and William Kenrick of Newton, for the | 
|soil, we must take a wider range than is presented 


numerous choice varieties of pears which have been 


introduced from the celebrated scminariesof Doc- | 
only six degrees of latitude, while the territory of the 


tor Van Mons and other plantations in England and 
| France. They have been indefatigable in their 
‘exertions to obtain the most valuable kinds, and 
| merit the sincere thanks of their fellow citizens, 
| for their emulous labor in that department of rural 





* Foran account of Van Mons’s method of raising 
| fruit trees from the seed, and the destruction of his nur- 
| Series, see No. 6, Vol. 2 of the Horticultural Register. 


individual and public prosperity, and in many 
branches of intelligence and industry, surpass the 
best efforts which have been made elsewhere. Be- 
sides, in whatever relates to the products of the 


by the limited climate of that island, which includes 


United States extends through twentyfive, and pre- 
sents an agricultura) domain, which reaches from the 
borders of the tropics, to near the confines of that 
region, where husbandry ends; and within which 
may be cultivated all the variety of plants, requir- 
ing the diversity of temperature, soil and climate, 
which is thus afforded. It is, therefore, rendered 


| indispensable, that we should endeavor to gather 
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information, in the diverse departments of rural 
economy from all those portions of the earth which 
are situated within like parallels,—where from 
Jong expevience in practical operations, the most 
nerfect wiodes of tillage have been ascertained, 
matured and established. 

That England has advanced with a rapidity and 
reached an excellence in whatever gives dignity to 
man and grandeur to a nation, unexampled in the 
history of nations, her adventurous descendants in 
this hemisphere are most ready to acknowledge. 
We look back to the land of our fathers with proud 
satisfaction, and thank God that we are of the 
Anglo-Saxon race; but it must be remembered that 
in beholding what was peculiar to “that water- 
walled bulwark,” a prism has been often interposed, 
and the objects thus rendered dazzlingly couspicu- | 
ous from the iridescent hues with which they were 
enveloped, while those of other nations were | 
thrown so much into the shade, as to be invisi-| 
ble. : 

It is well known, that while Newton, Milton, | 
and Dryden rendered ibeir own names immortal, | 
and reflected glory on that of England, Gallileo, | 
Dante, and Ariosto gave lustre to tie land of the, 


Cesars; and even during all the various forms of|ure, to the close of the year. 


capacious folds of that brilliant oridamme which 
she has fearlessly unfurled, and on whose azure 
field are inscribed in letters of starry effulgence,— 
Civin anp Reurerovs Frerpom, GUIDED BY 
TRUTH,—THEY SHALL PREVAIL THROUGHOUT THE 
GLOBE. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obd’t serv’t. 

H. A. S. DEARBORN. 

Hawthorn Cottage, Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1830. 
Louvain, Jan. 22, 1838. 

My Dear Frienps,— 

I seize the occasion which the minister of 
your government near ours, offers, to write and send 
your a few pamphlets. 

It is a long time since I have received any com- 
munications from you, and { am still ignorant 
whether a bundle of scions which I sent at the 
commencement of last year, together with copies 
of a journal which [am publishing, reached their 
destination. 1 have since received two letters from 
Mr De Wael,*—the first announced his intention 
of returning fiom the United States in October, 
and the second, that he had postponed his depart- 
He has not yet ar- 


. . = 
despotism under which the people had been wrong- | rived. 


ed and oppressed, philosophy and letters, with all 
the embellishments of society have never ceased 
to flourish and advance; and there are numerous 
colaborators in all the departments of human wis- 
dow, talent, and genius, whose splendid achieve- 
ments are as remarkable and honorable, as those 
of any of the contemporaneous nations. If we 
know them not, or their glorious victories of intel- 
lect, erudition and skil} in the broad circle of. sci- 
ence, literature, and of the exalted as well as the 
useful arts, it is because we have, hitherto, been 


content with our own language and Jooked for in- | 


telligence, of all kinds, to that country and people 
from which it was derived. 

But more enlarged views are being taken, of the 
march of civilization, and information is sought for 
its intrinsic worth, without regard to the nation or 
individuals in which or by whom it has been ob- 
tained and revealed, Arbitrary power, aided by 
prejudice and ignorance in vain attempt longer to 
coerce mankind to a servile credence in dogmas of 
moral and physical faith, or blindly to follow the 
customs of by-gone ages; for reason and fact are 
having their mighty influence. To attempt an ex- 
clusiveness of thought or of action or the estab- 
lishment of a monopoly of the means of intellectual 
aggrandizement, are as futile and preposterous as 
would be the endeavor to make a special appropri- 
ation of the universally diffused rays of light, 
and the atmospheric air. Those long established 
sanitory cordons of bigotry, tyranny and persecution 
for the pretended preservation of the morals of a 


people, and which surrounded for centuries all the | 


kingdoms of cliristendom, are no longer able to 
exclude the bold and resistless progress of TRUTH ; 
for that divinity is not of the earth; but winged 
like an arch-angel, she surmounts the most tower- 
ing and formidable barriers which man can rear ; 
and poised aloft, beholds from afar, the smallest 
oasis in the wide-spread desert of ignorance, and 
thither wends her rapid flight, if in that sequestered 
verdant spot, there is to be found a single votary 
ready to greet and do her honor, She is the herald 
of intellectual freedom, and is producing a rev- 
olution, such as has never swept over empires. 
Adherents are mustering in every clime, under the 





I am not certain whether | shall be able to send 


jhas been very cold, and the ground is covered a 
jfoot deep with snow; and no longer having any 
|large trees, my nursery is buried up, with the tallis, 
| placed at the roots, on which the names or numbers 
lof the varieties are marked. HH, however, Mr De 
/Wael returns in season, I will endeavor to obtain 
| grafts from him. 

The last of my gardens, which was near my 
house, was extirpated in the middle of the summer ; 
and as I have already informed you, is now annexed 
}to the laboratory and chemical cabinet of the Cath- 
olic University. I left there nearly all my trees, 
not being able to find an-immediate place of refuge 
\for them; but reserved the right to take samples 
\of the fruit and scions of the newest varieties, to 
|enable me to furnish descriptions and drawings for 
ithe work I was preparing for publication. Without, 


| however, giving me notice, the whole were eradi- | 


jcated, to give place to a garden, which has been 


| laid out in the English manner, and when the super- | 


lintendent of my nurseries went to make selections, 
jnothing was left. 
i|terms with the authors of this inconsiderate act, 
The new university merits all iny affections. 

Irom a deference for what I believed to be for 
‘the true interests of the gardeners of that city, I 


I ain, nevertheless, on good 


was the first to establish a market for the sale of 


| fruit trees, but notwithstanding my efforts to accom- 


plish that object, 2000 pear and 500 apple trees of 


‘the most choice varieties, which I had created, 
after so many years of labor, have been forever 
lost,—for I have not been able to save scarcely 
any; and my friends and correspondents must per- 
ceive that | am no longer in a condition to answer 
their requisitions, while for myself, | have only had 
the trouble of planting the seed, without the satis- 
faction of realizing the anticipated results, 

J haye, for some time, been induced to believe, 





* An eminent Botanist, of Belgium, who has made the 
tour of the United States, for the special purpose of ma- 
king a collection of the — plants, both of the salt 
and fresh waters. He isa 
fruit and other trees. He was in Boston in 1836 and '37. 


you any scions ; for, during the last fifteen days, it | 


so a distinguished cultivator of 


that I should be able to replace our peaches, by 
preventing the disease, which causes the disease 
called the curled leaf. My experiment has succeed- 
y. They were taken up and replanted 
early, on the first fall of the leaves in autumn. 
The roots were pruned and the small radicles or 
fibres suppressed, and then put back into the places 
from whence they had been taken and well manur- 
ed. The vegetation of the roots of a peach tree 
is never doubtful. 


ed perfectly 


It is pruned and trained in the 
same manner as if it had not been disturbed, and 
yields as much fruit the following season. 

I have cut off half the length of the main roots 
of free-stone peaches, which in the summer of the 
preceding year, were too much filled with wood, 
budded late, the leaves turned pale, and prema- 
turely fell, and found that this suppression of the 
roots, not only hastened vegetation and prevented 
the blossoms from dropping off, but protected the 
trees, in a great incasure, from the ravages of the 
curled leaf. This method obviates the necessity of 
taking up and replanting the trees, to accomplish 
the same object, 

Apropos of perches. I should inform you, that 
while the curling of the leaves of the peach trees, 
last year, destroyed the crop of all my own varie- 
ties, those for which | am indebted to your liberality, 
were spared, and enahded me to taste the fruit, and 
pliant the stones I obtained from them. It is pro- 
| per, however, I should state, that the flesh of all 
| of them, was like that of the paviers or cling-stones, 
|and adhered to the stones.* Is it thus with you? 
or is it a vice which has been contracted with us. 

Many of your pears perished in the recent catas- 
|trophe, which befell my garden. 

| I contrived to plant seeds in two nurs¢ries,—the 
soil of whieh.is almost virgin, as if tf were yet to 
remain fo a long time in this world. I have fre- 
commenced my. labors at a period when I had a 
right to expect I should have ended the experiments 
I have prosecuted for so many years. 

The lwperial Society of Horticulture in Vienna, 
has conseerated a large tract of land, for prosecu- 
ting my experiments. The Prince De Goesslate, 
who is president, has requested me, in the name of 
ihe society, to send him the seeds and stones of 
my last renewals, for the purpose of heing able to 
}set ont from the point which I had reached, I 
have transmitted all which I could collect, For 
|the seed of the pears and apples of the last gene- 
rations which preceded the accomplishment of the 
restorations, I was able to send those of the pears of 
| the 4th, 5th and Gth, and apples of the 3d and 4th 
You see that the society has well 
understood the basis of the system of regeneration 
which [ have established, 

I now propagate for myself and intimate friends 
the most choice varieties, which | obtain by means 
of the roots. Nota single one fails, in this new 
It is immaterial in what manner they are 
This method was discovered accidentally, 
, on which I intended 
to graft other kinds of pears, being thrown on the 
ground and covered with a little earth, to preserve 
them until used for that purpose, and which were 
lost sight of and forgotten, until] the next spring, 
when all of them sent up stocks, which, in the 
autumn, were as tall as those raised from the seed, 
of two yeas’ growth. They can be set out in the 
spring as well as autumn. If I had sooner known 





generat ions, 


process, 
set out. 


in consequence of some roots 


| 


* The cling-stone varieties of the peach are not con. 


' sidered worth cultivating in Europe, as an edible fruit. 
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this method, I should not have lost a single one of 
my new varieties of pears,—for roots could have 
been taken froin all the kinds, in my large planta- 
tion, at the time of its destruction, 

Such roots should be selected as have one or 
more terminal fibres, and those that are often cut 
off, or left in the earth, when a tree is transplanted, 

well, ‘They cannot be too sinull, but 
should not be larger than the finger. The wounds 
at the large ends of the roots should be cover: 
with some composition, to protect 
ing, 





succeed 


them, ws in yratt- 
They must be set out obliquely. 


Mr Moretti, the Italixnn translator of my two 


volumes on the Chemistry of Duvy, and. orofessor | 


of Botany in Pavia, informs me 
he has published a botanicsl, agricultural a nd man- 
ufacturing Monography of the Genus .}"orus,— 


Mulberry. ‘The work is in three volumes. If you 


have not the Biblioteca Agraria, | can pro cure a | 


copy for you. lt is in twentytwo volumes, 


be continued. 


ind to 


Fou will perceive, my esteemtd friends and hon- 
ored correspondents,—if you look over tire journals 
I herewith transmit, the irreparable ard ever la- 
mentable loss which has befallen me, tn the death 
of a son. He was an accomplished man in all re- 
spects, from his physical form, noble ness of charac- 
ter, elevation of sentiment, kindne ss of disposition, 
mildness of temper, and the natural and habitual 
practice of all the civil virtues. He had reformed 
and established medicine, on tuat enlightened basis 
which surgery had introduced. Duriny the period 
of his sickness, as an extraordinary testimony of 
the respect, in which he was held, al! the churches 
in the city were daily opened, and neither his 
friends or mine went into the streets, but to in- 
quire, —* how was the health of my son.” 

Twenty thousand persons, with their heads un- 
covered, preceded by the Governor and magistrates 
of the city, followed his remains to the cemetery,— 
an honor never before conferred on any other per- 
son. Hisstudents bore the coffin on their shoulders. 
The whole city was in tears 

Since that sad event my two other sons 
self no longer live. 
to those dear children, and r 
same number. You can easily conceive what is 
the import of these letters. We speak but of our 


and my- 
I write two letters each day 


ceive fromthem the 


affliction and sorrows.” 
Since the last letter which f had the honor of 
writing to you, at the close of that severe indispo- 


sition under which | so lone sullered, | have been 


out only once, and that was to visit my new gar- 
dens. 
I salute you, my much esteemed 
and honored friends, and am with 
sincerity, your most ob’t ser’t. 
J. B. VAN MONS. 

Gen, H. A. 8S. Dearpory, 

Wirz, 4AM Kenrick, and 

Roper T Mannine, Esqrs. 

LUCERN. 


; mee 
The annex d essay is extracted from a F rene h 
gazine, in the belief that it might 


Aoricultural Ma 
’ our readers. Our respected cor- 


be interesting to 





— 


saa aie eet 

* Doct. Charles Van Mons, Chief Physician of the 
Hospital of St Peter and of the C ivil I risons, -Cinical 
and Pathological Professor of the University of Brussels ; 
and member of numerous European scientific and literary 


societics 


in his last letter. that: 


| (Tra 


responcent, John Lowell, Esq., has been. successful 
in the cultivation of this grass, and speaks of its 
advantages and 
tion. We 
we belheve 
] 


value, in strong terms of approba- 
can have no higher authority ; and as 
always that “what man has done men 
can do,” we recommend strongly to all those who 
iave failed, farther trinls and longer perseverance 
rd in their attempts to cultivate it; 
The 


1ve overpowered it. 


number 
| 
7 


: 


" ao ur 
the ditthiculty 


It 
itin drills and hoe 


3.5)? 
drilled 


nd ourselves among 


! } 
‘has been that the weeds 


has been reco wmended to sow 


innd weed it as you would any other crop. 


‘wv 1 . . 
Che habits of our farmers are 


suc] 


utterly 


averse to ali 
methods of cultivation: but rd 


we are satisti: 


‘that the value of the produce would 


fia or, 


amply repay 
Of the 
manure, 
One of its pre-eminent 


falmost any which it might demand. 


lvalue of ashes here commended as a too 
ad- 


and 


| eineaih cannot be said. 
vantages as a manure is that it destroys insects 


Lucern 


produces no weeds. demands 


and clean culture. Old lands therefore abounding 


ivoided. 


i 
lin the seeds of weeds, or green barn door manure, 
| fallt of the chaff of the barn floor, must be ¢ 


place. es, @, 


stated from the French Cultivator, by C H. B. Breck.) 


ON SOWING LUCERN. 

A good lucern field is an indisputable benefit 
for a farming establishment ; on the other hand the 
careful preparation and hard labor which its culti- 
vation demands are expensive ; the length of time 
before it becomes productive, and all the precautions 
necessary to assure its success, are important and 
useful to be known. 

Lucern (medicago sativa) should be sown gene- 
rally alor*gor in a crop of grain in March or April; 


weeding, by meins of which the ground will be 
smoothed and cleared of all grass and weeds. 


Some theoretical! farmers prefer sowing lucern 


lthis seed ought to be sown in land well dug, not 
moist, the lumps of earth well broken to pieces, 
and previcusly manured. 
In order to 


loneht to bes 





time when the seed 
matter of indifference ; 
to take advantnge of a cloudy day, 
rain. ‘The seed should be 


succeed, the 
wn is nota 
| thus it is well 
| when it seems likely to 


| 
} 
|sown in the quantity of 
| 


lof using all the means of success. Some often 


fear in passing the harrow over it, that the feet of 


| . . 
|the oxen or horses employed in drawing, should 


‘force the seed too deep into the soil. 


| If one should undertake to do it with hand rakes 
‘drawn by men or women there might not be time 
fenough; and it may happen that at the moment 
| when the seed is sown, the condition of the grain 
‘crops with which it is sown, opposes itself to all 
| these operations ; or the land is too wet, or a rain 
falls on it before we are able to cover the seed in 
ithe least, which is always necessary, and without 
| which, besides its becoming the prey to a multi- 
tude of little insects or birds also, it is exposed to 
'be dried up by the sun after having begun to ger- 
|minate. I avoided all these inconveniences, and 


Lall the troubles of raking by a very simple method. 


rich land | 


We shall consider this subject fully in another | 


or with maize or Indian corn, to be cut for forage. | 
This last will be up enough to receive its first 


with buckwheot, planted with which, the artificial 
mesdows succeed admirably, and so wait till the 
jmorth of June. SVhatever mode may be adopted, | 


20 lbs. to the acre, and if 
it is possible the harrow or the roller should be | 
| passed over it; but one has not always the power | 


I had saved at the farm-houses and at my own, the 
ashes that had been used for lye. I had them first 
spread out at home, and when they were dry, I had 
them carried into a shed, to use in time of need, 
If I have any lucern to sow, I have recourse to 
I seatter them over the seed, which not 
only covers it up, but even protects it from the rav- 
of many 
drive off. 


them. 


ages insects or bugs, which the ashes 


After having proved the good efiects of the ashes 
employed in iny kitchen garden for different seeds, 
t 


I have thought it would be very useful for preserv- 
ing other simall seeds in sowing time. It is in 
order to avoid expense which the use of crude 
shes would occasion. When I have not had a 
sufficient quantity of ashes for doinestic purposes, 
then | have ordered the head servants to reserve 
all those which are useful for lye, and have used 
instead of ashes, loads of sand, which will also 
without doubt cover the seed as well, and without 
expense; but they will not be so good a stimulant 
of vegetation, nor affurd so good a shelter or pro- 
tection to the seeds. Besides, the ashes are so fine 
and the parts so disunited, that they cover the seed 
‘much better. I use ashes also, when I have a 
plenty, ina great many other cases; but I am 
bound now to show its use for lucern, because it 
supplies the place of rye and other cereal grains 
sowed for the purposes of forage, and for which the 
head servants use the best manures, to the injury 
of the land destined for the production of grain. 
Lucern comes up about 15 days before the 
trefoil or sanfoin, and at the same time the carna- 
tion trefoil that Roussillon calls farrouch. When 
it is well situated to receive the rays of the sun, 
and when the rains come seasonably, it furnishes 
"successive crops, which constitute a great resource 
for the nourishment of cattle; it is one of the most 
useful among foraging plants; and for the pro- 
duction of it, no means of successful cultivation 
| should be neglected. 


PROFESSOR HALL’S LETTERS.—NO. IX. 
Springfield, (Vt.) Gugust 5, 1838. 

Follow Black river down six or eight miles, and 
you are in the township of Cavendish, on the main 
roud leading from Rutland to Bellows Falls, and 
to Hoston. Shortly after your arrival on that road, 
your attention is drawn to a vast deposite of Ser- 
pentine, situated on your left, as you travel south 
—a vaster one than any other in the Union, and 
vaster, it is believed, tian any other, of which we 
have a description, on “this terrene ball.” It forms 
a hill of considerable altitude, and reaches over 
many acres—I might perhaps truly say many miles 
| —in area. Its upper surface has, by the action of 
| the elements, lost its green—its hue of the serpent 
| —and become of a grayish white. The bleaching, 
| however, does not extend more than an inch or 
| two below the surface, where the rock resumes its 
native green, of various shades. This object of 
curiosity has, within the last twenty years, drawn 
me often fro:n the highway, to inspect and admire. 
it. Once, when breaking a specimen of it from a 
huge ledge, I said to a bystander, « This is serpen- 
tine, the substance of which Pliny informs us, the 
Romans made frying-pans, vases, &c. ‘The time 
will come when its proprietors will account it val- 
uable—when it will be employed, instead of marble, 
for articles of ornament and usefulness.” The 
man looked on me with a stare of incredulity, and 
|replied, “ No, sir; that hill of rocks there is good 
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for nothing, and ever will be—a worthless waste— 
a mere dead weight—placed there, Saturday night, 
after creation was over, to be forever in man’s way.” 
But He who dropped it, and who does net often 
operate in vain, knew better than he. 

It was very gratifying to me to learn that my 
prediction was beginning to be fulfilled. Blocks 
of the rock, removed from their original lodgments, 
are now sawed into slabs, and manufactured into 
tables, and other articles of furniture of various 
descriptions. The stone is touch and hard, and 
yet the agent assured us that it is sawed with 
greater facility than even soapstone, and with less 


injury to the saw. ‘The projectisanewone. The 
operations are just commencing. The privilege of 


quarrying and working the serpentine belongs to 
the Black River Marble and Soapstone Manufactu- 
ring Company. ‘They are now engaged in erect- 
ing a large establishment on the Black river, for 
sawing and manufacturing the mineral, one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, and fifty in width. <A con- 
siderable capital will be required for the cormple- 
tion of the works. Noue of the serpentine, has as 
yet, been wrought here; but a number of tables, 
fire-places, tops of bureaus and sideboards, have 
been produced at the inirble establishment in Ply 
mouth, and are now at the house of the superinten- 
dent, Mr ilills, situated one mile north of Proctors- 
ville, a village belonging to the township of Cav- 
endish. ‘These, articles present a splendid appear 
ance, particularly when moistened; but, I regret 
to say, they are not highly enough polished. The 
American workmen are yet too green at the busi- 
ness. ‘They are too sparing of their labor. They 
have not the patience, the perseverance, nor per- 
haps the skill and taste, of the Italians. The ser- 


pentine is of as good a quality, and susceptible of 


as high a polish, as that ordinarily employed by the 
ancients, and is not unlike the beautifully-polished 
fragments which the traveller meets with among 
the ruins of the i!l-fated Pompeii, and in the re- 
mains of the Mosaic pavement at Adrian’s villa, 
near, Tivoli. 

The quarrying is aot dificult. The rock rests 
on elevated land. 
perform. ‘The substance is rent from its connexion 
by the force of gunpowder, an] drawn down by 


You have no up-hill work to 


oxen to the mill, which is but a few rods distant. 
In the same edifice it is designed to saw and 
manufactnre, also, steatite, or soapstone, an im- 
mense body of whieh lies along side of the ser- 
pentine. 
only here, but likewise ina number of the neigh- 


Indeed, this mineral is abundant, not 


, . . ba ‘ ‘ wa | 
boring townships in Windham, Grafton, Westiasin- | 


: ‘ : Ceti -— 
ster, Athens, and Townsend, in several of which it | 


is extensively worked. This substance is, it is be- 


lieved, applied to more uses than any other in the | 


mineral kingdom. It is manufactured into aqne- 
ducts, pumps, door-steps, door and window caps 


and sills, inkstands, loom-beams, furnaces, ovens, | 


caldrons, &c. It is employed by the Arabians, in 
its unwrought state, instead of soap. They rub 
their ski: with it when they bathe. It is used for 
romoving grease-spots from clothes. It is eaten by 
savage nations for food. 
longer list of its uses. 


In wandering over the soapstone rocks, | observ- | 


{ could give you a much | 


,earth, a few years since, in the northwestern sec- 
tion of this State. Brongnart tells us that the 
Grisons, in Switzerland, still employ this stone for 
Near the pot-stone is a large 


the same purpose. 
| deposite of chlorite. The name is derived from 
the Greek chloros, signifying green, the usual color 


of the mineral. In the chlorite you find, sown 
thickly, perfectly octoedral crystals of magnetic 
oxide of iron, varying in size from a pin’s head to 
those half an inch in diameter. They are the com- 
non accompaniment of this mineral. Chlorite is a 
soft, sectile stone, and, when ground with oil, forins 
a pigment. Connected with the steatite, occurs 
also talc, indurated, common, and foliated, the last 
of a pearly, greenish hue and unusually delicate. 
This substance, Professor Cleayland assures us, 
forms the basis of the rouge employed by ladies, 
It answers well to plaster up old faces, and make 
ugly ones look decent—at a distance, Will not 
exercise and good health place on the delicate 
| cheek the fairest and the most acceptible rouge 2 
It affords me pleasure, however, to cherish the be- 
lief that the ladies of the Federal city make no 
use of this artificial decoration. 


Massachusetts Iforticulturnl Society. 
Exurpeirion or Frerrs. 
Saturday, Jan. 12, 1839 

Benjamin V. French, Esq, exhibited the follow- 
ing apples, Ortley Pippen, Yellow Bellflower Cox 
No, 33, Courtpendu, Seeknofurther, Nonsuch, Ferns 
Pippen Cox No. 100, Sweet and Sour, Rliode Island 
Greening, and the Black Apple; this last fruit be- 
ing comparatively but little known, the committee 
again avail themselves of the accurate description 
of Mr Cox. 

“ No. 67 Black Apple.—The size is below mid- 
dling, the form round, but flat at the ends, the 
stem half an inch long, planted deep, the crown 
not much hollowed, the skin smooth, of a deep red, 


approaching to blackness, with a down which ob- 
scures its brightness till rubbed off; the flesh is 


yellow, rich, juicy, crisp and well tasted, it ripens 
in November, and is much admired as a fine table 


fruit, which keeps well—the tree is of moderate 


size, the growth spreading with drooping Jimbs— 
it is a great and constant bearer. 

E. M. Richards, Esq. exhibited the White Cal- 
ville Apple, Cox No. 61. 

Mr Manning exhibited the following apples, 





Russet Pearmain, Conway, Ipswich Pumpkin Sweet, 
Court of Wyck, andthe Titus Pippen of Blood- 
vood’s Catalogue. 


Also the Catillac, a large and very productive 
| baking Pear. 


George Newhall, Esq. of Dorchester, exhibited 


as fresh and delicious as when first taken from the 
vine; indced we have never seen them so late in 


| 
| 


af 
i 


| the season, in so high a state of preservation. Mr 
| Newhall’s method of keeping them being unknown 
| to the committee, he would confer a benefit on the 
| Horticuliural public by making it known. 
For the Cgmmittee, 
ROBERT MANNING. 


ed, towards the northeast part of the hill, a kind | 


of steatite, known by the name of pot-stone, so 


| Genera Wasuineton.—In the “Religious 


Whether the following extract from a letter 
written by one of the primitive and respectable 
members of our government, Judge Wingate, has 
been published, | do not know; but it bears honor- 
able testimony of the simplicity of Washington’s 
first public dinner, and is copied verbatim from the 
original letter. e 

“[ was a member of Congress when President 
Washington was inaugurated in his office, and at 
The President, 
the Vice President, the foreign ministers, the heads 


the first public dinner he save. 


of department of government, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the 
| New ilampshire, and the Senators from Georgia— 


Senators from 


| being the northern and southern extremities of the 
Union—made the company atthe table. It was 
the least showy dinner that I ever saw at the Pre- 
jsident’s table, and the company was not large. 
| ‘he President mace his whole dinner on a boiled 


\leg of mutton, It was his usual practice to eat of 


but one dish As there was no chaplain present, 
the President himself said a very short grace as he 
Was sitting down. After the dinner and dessert were 
finished, one giass of wine was passed round the 


tible, and no toast. ‘The President arose, and all 
the company of course, and retired to the drawing 
/rooin, from which the guests departed, as every one 


| chose, without ceremony.” 


Porators—Quoppy Buiues.—Hezekiah Prince 
of ‘ihomaston, Me., in a letter to the editor of the 
Maine Farmer, refers to the communication which 
has recently had the run of the newspapers,— 
stating the great produce of Rohan Potatoes, in a 
certain case, where 20 1-2 bushels were raised from 


| 


279 hills, four feet apart, making about seventeen 
square rods of land, the produce being less-than 
| I 5 


| 200 bushels to an acre,—says— 

I have, the season past, raised an equal quality 
of Potatoes, of a large size and superior quality, 
(Quoddy blues) in less than one half the number 
of hills, and on one fourth of the quantity of land, 
without any extra attention; my potatoes were 
planted three feet apart, three eyes of large pota- 


toes in each hill, manured with new barn manure— 
and they yielded a bushel to six and a half hills, 
an average of ten pounds to a hill and more than 
eight hundred bushels to an acre.—Courer. 


Tesr or Goop Frowr.—Mr John Babcock, of 
London, gives the following rule to ascertain the 
quality of flour: 

“Flour which is pure and unadulterated, may be 
known by your seizing a handful briskly, and 
squeezing it half a minute; it preserves the form 
of the hand in one piece, although placed rudely 
Not so with that which contains for- 
eign substances ; its adhesive property is weak, and 
falls to pieces immediately. The whiteness of 
‘our is no evidence of its goodness; the different 
materials used in adulterating flour, have a tendency 


to whiten it.” 


on the table. 


BuckwueatT Cakes.—To three pints of buck- 
wheat flour mixed into a batter add one spoonful 


of carbonate of soda, dissolved in water, and one 
do. of taytaric acid, dissolved in like manner—first 


called because it was made by the Aborigines of | Character and Opinions of Washington,” by the | apply the carbonate, stir the batter well, and then 
Rev E. C. M’Guire, particular notice is taken of 
of his simplicity in food, and his practice of say- 
|ing grace at meals. 


our country into pots and pans. I have in my pos- 
session parts of culinary vessels manufactured from 
this substance by the Indians, and dug from the 





| put in the acid—thus the use of yeast is entirely 
superseded. One great advantage is, that the batter 
|is ready for baking as soon as it is made, 
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Boston, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1839. 


NOTICE. 

The subscriber, Commissioner of Agricultural Survey, | 
has taken, for the winter, an office at No. 52 North Mar- 
ket street, over the office of the New England Farmer 


and Agricultural Seed store, where he will be happy to 


see his agricultural friends on the business of his appoint- 
ment. 

He may be ordinarily found at his office from 9 to 12 
M.; and his agricultural friends will find his office open 
at all times of day, and the agricultural publications and 
papers of the country at hand for their perusal. 

HENRY COLMAN. 

Jan. 1, 1839. 





BEET SUGAR. 

We were prepared to reply io several cortes pondents, | 
who have honored us with their letters of imquiry, and | 
to acknowledge other favors, which we have received, 
but the importance of the subjoined communication in- | 
duces us to exclude everything else, that we may lay it 
before our readers. The memorial should have been 
inserted at large had it been sooner received ; but itshal! 


be given hereafter, as being one of the most valuable 
documents in an agricultural view, which has ever been 
laid before Congress or the country. The extract given 
is from the correspondent of the New York Morning 
Herald ; but having read the memorial itself, we found 
that we could not make a more correct abridgment. 
France, the last year produced 110 millions of pounds 
of beet sugar, which was an increase of nearly 20 millions 


upon the product of the preceding year The interest is 





an immense interest England is following her example. 
Russia is already far advanced in this indigenous produc- | 
tion. Germany, where the discovery of sugar in beets 
was first made, is in the rear of some other countries ; 
but is becoming alive to the great importance of this 
manufacture. The recent discoveries by which the pro- 
cess of manufacture is so greatly simplified, the time of 
the conversion of the saccharine liquid into refined sugar 
so much shortened, three days being sutficient for that pur- 
pose, and the cost of the manufactured article being re- 
duced from 16 to 7 1-2 cents a pound, are immense ad- 
vances. The great fact that Europe will be able to spp- 

ply its own sugar at a far less cost than it can now Keport 

it, that every part of the United States will likewis¢'proe- 

duce its own, and that the process is so much stinplitied 

that every farmer can make his own sugar as eusily as he | 
can brew his own beer or make his own butter, are most | 
material facts. 

The discoveries of our friend at Stoneham, which we 
announced the last spring, seem to have anticipated all 
these results. As we saw that operation then we have 
He has se- 


cured a patent for his discoveries and for the invention of 


no doubt of its practicableness and success. 

a machine by which the beets are to be sliced. Tis ma- 
chine we are disposed to believe will work well; but it 
remains to be proved. This gentleman, we understand, 
is still experimenting in his beet-sugar laboratory. When 
he will be ready to give his discoveries;and inventions to 
the public we cannot say, and dare not predict. These 
old bachelors who have grown grey in their celibacy, are 
quite incorrigible. ‘They are never quite ready for action. 
We have had some thoughts of sending a committee of 


Jadies after him, who from what we promised last spring, 
have been waiting for some of his sugar to put in their | 


| of this new branch of industry, and the French govern- 


| perfection. 


— — — —- 


tea; but on second thoughts we are afraid that such an | pean markets, as well as our own, and will also change 


/experiment might prove fatal to what; he has already 


done. It no doubt would greatly alarm him. 
ful operation at Northampton; and the discoveries since 
made in Europe by their distinguished chemists, and the 
New Orleans saccharometer will soon be among us ; and 


| we shall have no leave tu ask of any patentee when, 
where, and how to make our sugar. 


Pumpkins have likewise been tried with perfect suc- 
cess in the manufacture of sugar. Another most inipor- 


tant fact, which has hitherto been strangely overlooked, 


is, that Indian corn in its tasselled state contains half as 


| much sugar as the sugar cane. 


The etiect these discoveries are destined to have upon 
commerce cannot be foreseen. ‘The bearing they will | 


have upon slavery in the West Indies is most portentous. 


|The revolutions of society seem daily to acquire a new 


| impetus ; and we find in the morning nothing in the 


same place we lefiit at night, B.C. 

“The first discovery of chrystallizable sugar in the 
beet root, was made by a German chemist, named Mar- 
graf, in 1747, which was communicated to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. This discovery remain- 
ed without further experiment until 1796, when Achard 
repeated the experiments, and erected the first: manufac- 
tory at Kunnem, in Germany. The process of Achard 
was re-examined, simplified, and made more practicable, 
in France. From various causes, such as the costliness 
of the manufactories, the unproductiveness of the soil, 
and the scarcity and high price of fuel, &c,, tie results | 
were not satisfactory, and the opinion generally prevailed | 
that the extraction of sugar from the beet, though correct 
in theory, was impracticable ona large scale. ‘Ihe polit 
ical events of 1812, however, hastened the developement 
| 
ment gave great encouragement to the manufacture of | 
beet sugar, by establishing four large manufactories and 
tive chemical schools for the purpose of making experi- | 
ments and teaching the best method of extraction. In | 
1814, the progress of these manufactures was suddenly | 
checked by the peace of Europe, which allowed the im- | 
portation of the colonial sugar into France. New efforts | 
were, however, soon made, and chemistry assisted to | 
simplify the process, (a great desideratum) and discovered | 
the mode of reviving anima! chareoal, so as to admit of | 
its being repeatedly used, while the improved apparatus 
aided to economize labor and fuel. The cultivation of 
the beet has had a most beneficial influence on agricul- 
ture. During the last year, more than 80,000 acres of 
land were planted in beets, producing about one million 
of tons of the root; and as rotations generally of four 
crops are adopted, it brought at least three millions two 
hundred thousand acres of land under the highest culti- 
vetion. ‘To show the rapid increase of the manufactories 
and the quantity produced in France, the following table 
is given :-— 


bs. 

In 1525, 103 manufactories, 101,000 beet sugar produced 
P8351, 200 “ 220,000 “ ‘6 
1836, 5 13 66 950 000 be “ 
1837, GUO & 1,000,000 « 


In 1336 France imported only 75,120 tons of colonial 


| sugar, which was a diminution of 15,630 tons in one year, | 


oceasioned by the increased production of the indigenous 
sugar. The French colonies have taken the alarm, and 
and have petitioned for a diminution of duties on the 
French cuboniah sugar of 50 per cent. and the French 
government have determined to impose the same duty on 
both. England has followed the example of France to a | 
certain extent, by establishing refineries in difierent parts | 
of the kingdom for purifying beetsugar. Russia has also 
established large manufactories of beet sugar, and Bohe- 
mia, Austria, Hungary and Switzerland, have large beet | 
sugar factories in the mosé flourishing condition. The 
Germans, who first discovered the crystallizability of 
sugar in the beet root, made very little progress in its 
manufacture till 1236, but have finally brought their own | 
discovery of the extraction of sugar from the beet to | 
This has been accomplished by Mr Schuctz- | 
enbach, who modified the experiment of Margraf so as | 
to produce, with less labor and expense, eight pounds of | 
white refined sugar out of 100 pounds of the raw beet | 
100t; and this improvement the memorialist thinks will, | 
in a short time, exclude all the colonial sugar from Euro- | 


In the | 
mean time Schuezenbach’s method is already in success- | 


| up and improved. 


| decomposed manure. 


| we now pay, at the lowest rate, 16 cents. 


| the condition of millions of men in the colomes. ‘* The 
|importance of Mr Schutzenbach’s discovery,’ says the 
memorialist, ‘is at last proved by chemical analysis and 
examination of the physiology of plants’ This analysis 
of the beet root shows that 100 parts of the root con- 
lain 

80.3 parts of water, 
i 


my ; : 
By the new process the water in the beet is evaporated, 
and there remain only 13.7 parts of dry substances, which 


10.0 parts of erystal’ble sugar, 
fibrous matter, Uo * mucilage. 


‘ consist of the sugar, mucilage, and fibrous matter. The 


ugar dissolves in cold or warm water almost instantane- 
ously; the mucilage is indissoluble in water, and the 
fibrous matter is indissoluble and has no injurious influ- 
ence. ‘The mucilage is the only substance which causes 
all the difficulty in the extraction of sugar. ‘The prinei- 
pal process consists, then, in the separation of the muci- 
age from the sugar. Raspai, a Frengh chemist, has 
made the following microscopic experiments. ‘When,’ 
says he, ‘a thin slice of the red beet root is brought un- 
der the focus of a microscope, it will be observed that 
the texture of the beet is formed of hexagonal cells trans- 
parent and ofa purple color. These cells are crossed by 
white ones four or five times longer than the purple cells; 
this tissue of white cells is again crossed by bundles of 
opaque cylinders of a gray color, through which the 
spirals are observed. From this it follows that purple 
cells enclose the coloring matter and the m icilage; and 
opaque cylinders the sugar in its pure siate. Thus the 
mucilage in the beet root is separated by nature from the 
sugar, and mixed by the manipulation which caused all 
the difficulties of the extraction in the old process, when 
the mucilage was combined with the sugar in grating, 
pressing, and even in defecation. The new process acts 
entirely in conformity with the results of scientific inves- 
tigation, and the whole process is reduced to a single ope- 


j ration, which gives a sure gain of eight per cent. of white 


refined sugar from 100 pounds of the raw beet root. 
The beets are now cut into slices, dried before any fer- 
mentation can take place, ground to fine powder, so that 
all the cells are broken apart and mixed with water, 
which dissolves the sugar before the mueilage begins to 
swell. ‘The pure uncolored liquor obtained is evaporated, 
and the syrup brought into moulds to crystallize. These 
statements prove the practicability and infallibility of the 
new improvement, the introduction and adoption of which 
in this country will be of the highest importance to the 
welfare of its population. 

The manipulations at present in Europe are reduced to 
a process much simpler than that of brewing common 
tuble beer, which can be comprehended and performed 
by every one. ‘The period is not distant when farmers 
will produce their own sugar, or at least raise or dry the 
beet ready for the manufacturers. The memorialist 
proves that America overbalances with her physical ad- 
vantages, the low price of labor in Europe, and that she 
is able not only to provide herself with all the sugar want- 
ed for heme consumption, but also to sup ily other 
countries. By the adoption of this new tail of 
industry, he thinks, the sums now paid for imported 
sugar, viz: about thirteen millions of dollars, would, 
in a short time, be a clear gain to the country. Its 
agriculture would be improved, and thousands of acres 
of exhausted and deteriorated land would be again taken 
To procure the necessary manure for 
this purpose, the farmer would be obliged to increase his 


| live stock, which would find, during the winter season, 


plenty of food in the residuum of the manufactory. It 
would increase the consumption of sugar among the less 
wealthy, and make their condition of life more comfort- 
able, and of consequence, greatly extend the population. 
The beet requires a a soil, sufficiently seovided with 

n acre of good cultivated land 
yields, on an average, twenty tons of beet root—or a ton 
of beet roots yields, when treated after the new method, 
180 pounds of white refined sugar. The ccst of manu- 


| facturing a ton of beets into sugar would be, at a very 
| high estimate, $6; 180 pounds of refined beet sugar 


would cost $11, or 6 1-10 cents per pound—for which 


A Mr Rillieux 
of New Orleans has recently invented an apparatus for 


| reducing saccharine liquids, which saromen any other 


invention of the kind, not only in simplicity and cheap- 
ness, but also in the arrangement in the boiling of sugar, 
agreeably to the principles of science and economy.” 





AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
The Commissioner of Agrieultural Survey has obtained 
the use of the Representatives Hall for a meeting of the 
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Be F > f the Legis lat ture al 2 SAL 
he armers of the Legislature and others intereste d in agri- | FOR SALE, A FIRST RATE FARM, IPRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
he culture, for the purpose of agricultural conversation and | Well situated on the road leading from the Theological 
ad dliscussion. | Seminary in Andover, to the old Boston road - lately owned CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
18 , = a ee ee ee : by Peter F. Shed, and well knownas the David Blunt Farm, - : : { 
- The first meeting, by way of experiment, will be held i ecards £70 acres, more or less. There is about 20 acres | , pico Ry 
this evening, the 23d inst., at 7 o'clock, P.M. The | of good Woodland within sight of the house. ‘The remain- | ‘5!!! » Pes art, per 100 Ibs, Lipo y = ; 
r, a subject for consideration will be the Cultivation of Wheat de AAs? arm is in ra geo maa me —_—— consid- Bi a uae — 6 Wacelive bushel ' a5 | 175 ‘ 
EF : Massachusetts, and topics c voted : . | erec y those acquainted with it, to he a garden spot “' anes er | 900; 228 j 
in Massachusetts, and topics connected with it. It is| There are from 300 to 500 apple trees on the place, indepen mesti Fry 4B | 
d, : hoped that in this way much information will be elicited | dently of other fruit trees of great value. The farm is well | wns N, a . barrel | 14 “ + r+ q 
h and diffused. This motion has been made with the | Ved and watered, the buildings in first rate order, and ral « 11200) 1250 a 
e ‘ ~ a * ; - | there are upon it three wells of excellent, soft water. It ts | 7 prim e oe 34 a} 
Z unanimous approbation of the Committee of the House | well situated for a gentleman. wishing for a residence in the Be rsw ax, (American pound "~~ ; 4 
e on Agriculture. If found useful successive meetings | COUm'Y, being retired, and yet in the immediate vicinity of P eppestane, nee mi Awe ee . a 4 
. . ©" \ the public Schools and the Theological Seminary ;—or for FeaTHens, northern, geese, , - -s si 
\- may be held as shall be judged expedient. the ec who wishes to raise vegetables for market, the |. southern, geese, - ; mf 37 46 i 
‘9 — = : . land being all good, and m — near. It lies about half a | FLax (American) <a yo P. , be j 
g BRIGI!’ FON MAR KET.— Mosxpay,. January 21, 1839, mile from the Ballard Vale Factory, one mile trom the Rail | Fish, “od Grand Bank, quintal =e 2 00 # 
- R : ° 4 Road depot, and nine miles ‘ Lowell. There are upon Haddock, — a 
‘ eported torthe New England Farmer. nium af n cords of ms : Macxere-. No. 1, F barrel | 13 00 | 13 25 f 
s set, 230 Beef Cattle and 900 SI the place about ten cords of manure. [osteege “erect ie “- 900! 925 b 
: At Market, 230 Beef Cattle and 900 $ 1eep. The conditions of sale will be liberal, the owner bemg : Balt st ion SP aiweet | « | 8 6I 3 62 i 
- Prices.— Beef Cattle—An advance on former prices | obliged on account of il! health, to go South.—For particu- | elakiomiee’ ail a ie : } 4 
t : P . . wii sip. Piece lars, inquire of the subscriber, on the premises. oR 3 7 “ BC 
; re ee ee Sees nt Seek ANDREW. 13. STIMPSON. eggs ap 5 80 
, quality, $7 75 a $800. Second quality, $7 00a $7 50. Andover, January 15, 1839. iw Meat cies ca Ae “ 400! 425 ; 
Third quality, $5 75 a 3650. : ; Nay i Grain: Corn, northern ve Mow, bushel} 100{ 1 02 fe 
f Sheep.—\ ots were sold at $2 75, $3 00, $3.50, $4 25, MONOGRAPH Y OF THE CAM EULIA. southern flat, yellow, “ 96 97 e 
4 50 and $5 25. We also i A eight @ extraordinary Just published and for sale hy Joseph Breck & Co. at the | white a 95 96 
i 2 : aeraimary | Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, a Monograp aby of | Ive, northern, ; “ 94, 95 ac ¢ 
j corset weathers which were sold for 8 2 the Genus Camellia, or an Essay on its Culture, Description | Barlev, j ‘ os ioo} 105 « 
Sane ne and Classification, illustrated } y two Synoptical Tables: | Oats, northern, (prime) - m 
= . tite ri the Pe containing the names of two hundred and seven ty | Hay, best Eng'ish, per ton of 2000 I Ss. 18 00 | 20 0 a 
PHERMOMETRICAL. varieties, with the color and form of the flowers, the species —ttincan Sn 4 | 1400/1600 
Reporte: fur the New England Farmer or variety which have produced them, the place ef their er- | Hops, tst qu ity, Pound 17 18 i 
Range of the Phermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors igin, and the period of their introduction mto Europe; and 2d quality : aE 15) 16 4 
i : ‘ 4 f ithe second presents two ascending gamuts, in which are | T,4np, Boston, {st sor | i 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | | painted the shades ef color peculiar to the known Camellias southern, Ist sort. | : 
| Northerly expnaure, week enling January 20. with their specific denominations. By the Abbe Berlese, | Learner, Philadelphia city t: annage, 29| 30 
—__ — oe _ —________--.. | member of several French and foreign learned societies do. ecuntry do. | 25 27 4 
JaNuary, oe. \74 A.M. iE 12,) 15, P.M. | W ind. | a from the French by Henry A. S. Dearborn. Baltimore city tannage, 26 | ss 3 
Monday, ‘| 32 | a) a [ Pinca deena N v, Rhyne E 4 
r | } ——— | New York red, light, | 23 Py 
—. = | 3 | pe b> | | WANTED. Boston, do. slaughter, “ 93| 26 
Thursday, : 17 19 | 34 | 28 si | Avskilful, honest, industrious farmer and kitehen garden _ Boston dry hides, “ ae 21 23 é 
Friday, 18 26 | 42 32 CO} er to take a farm in the county of Bristol, near to the Provi- | Lime, best sort, s cask | 85; 90 
Saturday, 19 28 | 42 | 36 | | dence market, to take and manage on shares, a pretty exten- | | Or, Sperm, Spring and Summer jgallon | | 
Sunday, 20 | 2 ff w@ } oe J sive establishment for raising and selling hay, corn, veget: Vinter, . pe. | 108! 110 » 
——_____—_- . — . . bles, fruit, milk, pigs and poultgy. No one will be received P, Whi ale, refined, oa : | mo ~ bes f 
TO BE LET. without the best recommendafions. Apply at the N. E, | ASTER Paris, per ton of 2200 Ihs. | cask | 287! 300 
Farmer Office. C. WEEKS. Porx, extra clear, . ; . barrel | 25 90 26 00 ; 
The subscriber offers to lease for the term of three, five or Jan. 15, 1839. clear, . , . . : * | 24 00 | 24 50 x 
seven years, his dwelling house and gardens in South Salem, | —___ —s ee Mess, . , ' , * | 23 00 | 24 00 sa 
either with, or without any portion of the adjoining farm WANTED. Sereps; Herd’s Grass, bushel} 263! 275 & 
lands. The gardens, &c. contain about six acres, in a high : SRP ieee — Red Top, southern, “ | go} 100 ie | 
state of cultivation, well stocked with flowers. fruit and or. | . 1% the Seed Garden, connected with the New England Ag- northern, . “| oF 
namental trees; two green houses, filled with the choicest ricultural Warehouse, a first rate pm r; one w ho hi as some Hemp, : " 262; 300 =) 
green house plants, and grapes in full bearing; a forcing knowledge of the management of hot beds would be rn Flax, . as 175| 187 H | 
wall, with seed and tool rooms, a convenient gardener’s lodge, ferred. Inquire at the N. E. Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52 Red Clover, northern, pound Ft 
and a large ice house ; sufficient may he sold annually:from North Market St. JOSEPH BREC K & CO. Southern Clover, “ 
the garden to pay the whole rent. “The dwelling house is ——— a Soap, American, No. 1 6 7 ‘ 
large and convement, commanding a fine view of the sea, NOTICE. . 0. 2, . 5 6 i 
and is within three fourths of a mile from the centre of the Ta iow, tried, . ° me 12 is ¥ 
city of Salem. The above offers a desirable situation either A person now in the Nursery business, on a limited scale, | Trazces, Ist sort, pr M.| 300) 350 4 
for a gentleman’s residence, or for a public garden or board- who has peculiar advantages for its extension, not possessed Woot, prime, or Saxony K leeces. pound B7 62 5 
ing house. bay any other individu: ul in this country, wishes to connect American, full blood, washed, pe 52 56 i 
‘Also, to let for three, five or seven years, the farm house h mself with some pao! who can furnish a small capital, do 3-4ths do, " 47 60 
and barns, which are large and commodious, with the whol sufficient to make the business both pleasant and profitah le. do. 1-2 do. “ 42| 48 
or part of the farm, consisting of over two hundred acres of | Inquire — = _ oe SS. ee do. 1-4 and common, ” 37 40 4 
land of the best quality, with a large orchard of grafted fruit Nov. 21, 133 Es" | — superfine, es 62! 56 a 
-it is abundantly supplied with sea manure, and located a ie = 2 j No. 1, : . ” 47 50 | 
near four market towns The whole estate has a full sup- FAR M FOR SALB. 7 3 4 No 2, “ 30 36 | 
ply of pure water Apply to the ng tg premises, A Farm a : oe a = of eon ™{ No. 3, “ | : 
an. 23, 1339. E ERS JERBY on the road leading from Townsend west village to Worces- ag = = Bs 
: : ter. Said farm contains 110 acres of land divided into mow- PROQOVISTON MARKET, _ 
A FARMER WANTED. | ing and pasturing, and a large share of wood and timber; a ‘ 
The subscriber is desirous of making a permanent ar- | one story house, with two front rooms, kitchen, buttery, and RETAIL PRICES, 
rangement with a young man who has a small family and is | two bed rooms well finished ; parlor papered; wood house; Ams, northern, : P pound is] 16 | 
thoroughly acqu: ainted with practi al farming, to take charge | well, under cover. forty feet barn, and shed, a large sheep southern and western, “ 12 13 : 
of a first rate farm in the Connecticut Valley, only a few | house, fifteen by thirty feet, a large cooper shop, and another | Pork, whole hogs, “ 9} 10 a 
miles from Hartford. Said farm is also within one and a) small house well finished, on the lower floor; a good aque-! Pevitey, per tb “ } 49 16 } 
half miles of one of the most thriving mannfactuting vil- | duct which comes inte the barn yard, and a good orchard. Burrer, tub, “ | 90] 26 
lages in the State, and a :eady and goo.t market may there | ‘The subscriber will sell a part or all, and give possession a + en 
be found for the produc e of the farm. this fall or winter, or next spring. Those who wish to buy, Kaas, . dozen 7 40 ' 
To a young man of industrious habits and good principles | will do well to call on the subscriber, who lives on the prem. | PoTaTors, new, ‘ , barrel. | 1 60.| 200 . 
and who is competent to take the direction of a large farm, | ises, and iook for themselves. ASA H. ADAMS. (PPLes, aia ie | 2 00 F 
such an opportunity rarely offers itself; as the owner will; Noy. 29,1833. | Cue “" 1200 1225 
not sell it, and an arrangement for a term of years might he | Ca ee ee _ : 
relied upon. A p : BONE MANURE ‘1 
Any young man who is possessed of the above qualifica- CARKTER’S GUIDE BOARD BRANDS. | ‘The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public a 
tions may meet with encouragement by calling upon the sub- A very useful article for country towns ; they consist of an | that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, ‘ 
scriher at No. 12 Long W harf, or by addressing a line through alphabet of letters, with a series of figures, hands, &c. of | and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones a 
the Post Office. ISAAC C, ANDREWS. | suitable size, (forty pieces in number ) well packed in a box. | may he converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
Jan. 23, 1839. A set of brands would probably serve a town fora century, | they form the most powerful stimulant that ean be applied to j 
— SILK WORMS Eccs. “ae | and supply the necessary guide boards. The letters are | the earth asa manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a } 
burnt into the board, with a neat brand and may be read at | | low yrice, and is ready {o receive orders to any amount, whieh | 
Preserved with much care, producing sulphur colored co- | a great distance and will endure until the board qeme Ki will ce promptly attended ta. 
coons; the worm from this kind of egg wound their cocoons | Every town should be supplied with a set of these brands, Orders may be left at my manufactory, near Tremont road, \ 








the last season in twenty eight days. Specimens of the co- 


coons may be seen at the Agricultural Warehouse, if desired. 
Apply to Jonny Sutirvay, 


and if used in their poor houses, 


merely nothing. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


| and See 


Sept. 20, 


the guide boards would cost | in Roxbury, or at the New England Agnicultural Warehouse 
d Store, No. 52 North Market rr, Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


JANUARY 23,1839. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


7=s, ae 


’Tis a lesson you should heed, 


AGAIN 


Try, try again; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try agan 
Then your courage shou!| appear 
For, if you will persever: 
You will conquer, never fear 


Try, try again. 


Once, or twice, though you should fail, 
Try, try again; ‘ 
If you would at last prevail, 
Try, try again. 
If we strive, ’tis no disgrace 
Though we may not win the race; 
What should you do in the case 


Try, try again. 


If you find your task is hard, 
Try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
Try, try again ; 
All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, should not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Try, TRY AGAIN. 


(For the New England i*armer.) 


SHORT SERMONS FOR FARMERS. 
No. II. 


Thou openest thy liberal hand and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing. All creatures wait upon 
thee; and thou givest them their meat in due 
scvason, 

To the inquisitive and reflecting mind nothing 
in nature seems more remarkable than the infinite 
diffusion and abundance of life. We speak in this 
case of organized animal life, endued with powers 
of perception, and capacities of happiness. Every 
part of creation seems crowded 


the tendency is toa multiplication of existences, 
as far as we can see, absolutely infinite; and be 
yond any bounds, which ovr imagination can 2ffix 
to them. 
season exceeded thirty thousaiid. 
plants in which the seeds are more numeros ; but 
such striking examples of tie 
vegetable world do not surpass 
be produced from the animal world. The spawn 
of many fishes which frequent our rivers and bays, 


prolificness of the 


tiany which could 


exceed millions annually to a single fish ; and the | 


amount-of animal life or numbers of animals ex- 
isting in some situations and 
the most powerful microscopes 
all calculation. ‘The tribes of /nfusoria are beyond 
all possibility of estimate. Of the Meduse it is 


said “that in some parts of the Greenland sea they | 


swarm to such an extent that they give a visible 
tinge to the color of the waves for hundreds of 
miles, The total number of these animals dis- 
persed over that space surpasses the utmost stretch 
of the imagination, In these situations a cubic 
foot of water, taken indiscriminately, was found by 
Mr Scoresby to contain above 100,000 of these 
diminutive meduse.” These are only samples of 
the infinite diffusion of life through every part of 
nature. Every drop of water seems peopled with 


inhabitants ; every leaf feeds its countless numbers ; 
and every person, who at the close of a summer’s | 


-_—_—_—— —— — — La — 


to repletion ; the) 
power of all and each is to produce its like; and, 


The seeds of a sinvle dock root in one! 
There are other} 


discoverable only by | 
are such as to defy | 





evening stands on the margin of a marsh and ob- | pacity ond wants are abe creatures that daily, hourly, 
| serves the myriads of myriads of flies and gnats, b- constantly gather around the ide-spread table 
which swarm inthe air and are seen leaping and | of the divine bounty. Yet not one is overlooked 
| circling in every Ccirection, finds his | or neglected. Provision is made fir all; and let 
here }each be but true to his own duty and just to his 
upon his senses, in the infinite nuim-'|t 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} boundins an 
boldest imaginings far surpassed by what 


forces itself llow creatures, and the weakness of no one shall 


bers which rise up ina cloud before him. If he | be trampled on; nor the wants of any remain un- 
yoes farther in his observations he perceives not) satisfied. Infinite and adorable is this inexhaust- 
merely their infinite numbers but likewise their in- ible and impartia! bounty of the Creator. Let 
| finite diversity ; as various as can be conceived in| everytiing that hath breath praise the Lord. 
their form and organization, in their capacities and H. 
condition, in their size, activity anfi relations) | OC ==. 
their modes of life and of subsistence, in the ways of | FULT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MU LUER- 
MEMS, Le 

Nursery of William Kenric 

“my The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 





acquiring, preparing, and preserving their tood; 


}and in the peculiar organization by which this food | 





is received and digested. } ai “42% Trees for 1538 is now ready, and will he sent 
Yet diversifiec and curious as these things are,| .~Y@2S to al! who apply. [t comprises a most exten- 
1 - . . } _ ‘ Sive s¢ t 1 he supe so ‘ 
how amazing is the fact that the food necessary to | 4 ive selec SO GS Ee SeerInS TRNETEND: Oe Pears, 
- ~~~ Apples, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces 


sustain all this di 
ficient abundance, 
i manded ; 


versified existence is found in suf- Gooselherries, Raspberrie: , Currants, Strawberries, Grape 
wherever it is needed and de- | ¥mes, &c. The stock of Cherries and Peaches now ready 

, |is particularly Jarge. Also, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
re | toses, Honeysuckles; Pseonies, Dahlias and other Herba- 
require-; and of the count- | ceous Flowering Plants. 


presented daily, hourly, constantly as t 
| necessities of the case 


less and inconceivable multitudes, not one of which are now offer 


100, 000: Moravus Mvrticavtis are y offe 
: d for sale; the trees genuine and 
has any power of creating his own food, which are fine, will be leady for delivery at the cities of Boston, New 
ito be sustained by proviston exactly adapted to his | York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, and 
] 
} 


° . . varying witl th > S1Ze, Aalit B i Ww 1e -] 
organization and taste, not one is sent away 7° b the sine, and the quectity which may be de- 
5 ~ | sired. Also, Broussa and other varieties 


anpty. } Mulberry and other trees, when so ordered, will be secure 
This is a great and affecting fact, and must awa- | !¥ packed tor safe transportation to disiant c -_ and all 
er ‘ : . : : =e a orcers prompt \ executed, on app! catio n to ) REC K, 
ntinents of the deepest adoration towards | Cominission Store, No. 132 Water Street, New York, M.S 
power the wants of Pe WELL, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
the subscriber, Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston. 
August 1,1 WILLIAM KENRICK., 
MULBERRY TREES. 
Wa. Paince & Sons will make sales of trees and cut- 


; ken se 
} that infinite agent by whose 
/all are supplied. It does not in any degree | 
lessen the wonderful nature of this fact that ani- | 
/mals prey upon each other. The actual supply of | 
the means of subsistence is the same great fact | 
under whatever form this supply is furnished, tings of the genuine Chinese Morus Multicaulis, Morus Ex- 
T} ‘ f 3 a cl el aii pansa, Alpine, Broussa, Canton and other varieties, delivera- 
1e system of mutuaj prey, which prevails every | },!e to the purchasers at such period in the Spring, as is con- 
where has been often referred to as a blemish in| venient to them, and will enter into contracts accordingly. 
os . : | *rices and terms for the trees and cuttings will be forward- 
the divine creation, and an argument against the | Prices and terms for the trees and cuttings wi be forware 
aa : ; ed - all who may apply for them by mail, as well as prices 
goodness of God. ‘There is no reason to suppose | of Silk Worms’ Eggs, Mulbe rry Seeds, &. The Multicau- 
that the inferior animals suffer at all from the ap- | lis trees are remarkably vigorous, and as we first imported 
~hensic f death: and tl Dy have only sufficient | the genuine tree, pure hasers are sure of obtaining the genu- 
eer SS wet; ang ley Have omy Iclent | ine kind. It is from this cause and from the great attention 
caution or fear to stimulate them to sufficient exer- | paid by them, that the trees that they have sold, have given 
tion to provide for their subsistence and to avoid 


universal satisfaction. 

is Dec. 20, 1832. 2m Flushing, near New York. 
be prematurely cut off. : - 
MORt S MULTICAULIs, 


1 


ch life might 
ivow under theses circumstances does there exist 


perils by whi 


j } . } . ' ! “es Constantly on hand in smal? cue iit at the lowest mar- 
‘ objection to the food, by which life is to bei, ty ; ‘ . 
| ) , : ' t “| ket price. Orders directed to Messrs Winship, Brighton, 


| sustained being itself endowed with animal life.| Mass. or ieft at N. B. Parmer Office, will receive immediate 

attention. The plants will he safely packed and forwarded 

- rh . . 1 to any part of the country. 

plished by this arrangement. ‘The first is that by Des oe 7 

i this immense extension of 

for enjoyment and the actual amount of enjoyment 

113 proportionately extended. The second is that! of successive crops in each season ; second edition ; enlarged 

| provis sion is thus made in the regular propagation | and improved by William Kenrick. Just published and a4 
moss a sale by Joseph Breck & Co, at the Seed Store and Agricul- 

} » y . sti ¢ res nly > al Kage P es “le il 
ift for a co istant and unfailing supply of the tural Warehoese, Nos. 61 aud 6@ North Market Street. 

mleans of subsistence to the vast amount of beings, Jan. 9, 1839 

The third, that the food - 2 = Gna ninnmines 

; ; : *aeaig |. FARM IN BROOKLINE, 

is supplied and preserved ina fresh and healthy | 

form; whereas the substances of which it is com- 

posed, if notendowed with animal life, would either 

not have been elaborated from nature as they now Shed. 8 

© . 3f & sc , ; sfniatcalrs ee } one » WC. 

are; or, if furnished, would immediately become | © ‘pyy Pann will be sold low, together with the Stock, Hay, 

resolved, and hasten to putrefaction and decay. —_| Tools, &e. if applied for soon, at No. 30, North Market St. 

Tia se RE ee ati Boston, or Roxbury Street, near Beston line. - 
rhe sublime mysteries of creation 96. 1638 JOHN HUNT. 
confound the shortsightedness of man, and what- 


Three purposes among others seem to be accom- | 


animal life the capacity — ee — 
. : AMI RIC AN ; SIL kK GROWER’S Gt IDE. 


On the art of raising the mulberry and silk and the system 


| 
| who are to be sustained. 
| 
| 


For sale a farm situated in Brookline, about four miles 
| from Boston, containing forty acres of first rate Tillage Land, 
and thirty aeres of Woodland and pasture—with a gooi 
House in comple.e repair; Barn, Chaise-house, Corn-barn, 


every where | 
¢ | Dec 





/ever may become of these speculations, there cat 
be no question that an infinite benevolence pre- 
i dominates throughout the whole; and it is in no 
respect more manifest than in the great fact so em- 
phatically pronounced by the psalmist, Thou open- 
est thy liberal hand and satisfiest the desire of 
every living thing. All creatures wait upon thee ; 
and thou givest them their meat in due season. 
Infinitely diversified in nature, condition, form, ca- 


| ‘THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
‘ duction of 5@ cents- 


| 
| 
} 
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TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 


17 SCHOOL BTREBT.....BO8TON - 











